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OUR TOWN 


N THE picture above, we have crowded many of the things which 

make up a community. We call it Our Town, though we could just 
as well call it Anybody's Town. @ As you can see, the arrangement of 
streets, buildings and grassy areas is not real. But we have placed the 
school near the center and made it the most prominent building, be- 
cause in @ real community the school should be the heart of community 
life. @ The “school-centered community" is what every town should 
strive to be. School buildings and grounds should be kept open to give 


Drawing by Kete Tracy 


adults, as well as young people, opportunity for recreation and further 
education. © How many things in this picture can you name which are 
privately owned? How many are publicly owned (supported by the 
community)? Some hospitals are publicly owned, others privately 
owned. Discuss this difference. ¢ Our Town used to have street cars, 
but buses have replaced them. Who owns the street cars or buses in 
your town? Is your electric power plant privately or publicly owned? 
Your water works? ¢ What do you see in this picture which makes you 
a little ashamed of Our Town? © Name a few public buildings not 
showing in this picture. ¢ Communities are wonderful organizations, 
aren't they? How about having your class draw up a sketch of your 
own community? Appoint a committee to write questions about it. 











From 2 painting in the American Museum of Natural History 
Family group of Neanderthal cave dwellers aroused by the appearance of a herd of rhinoceros in the river below. 





FAMILIES AND HOW THEY GREW 


Have People Always Lived in Family Groups Like Ours? 


please look at the drawing on 
the opposite page and read the 
text underneath it. . 

What you have seen is a commu- 
nity containing pretty much the 
same things you can find in any other 
community in the United States. 

Now this drawing is focused on 
stores, buildings, streets, institutions 
(like the school, church and hos- 
pital), transportation, public utili- 
ties (electricity, water, gas). 

The drawing, because it empha- 
sizes things and places, pictures only 
the framework of the community. 
The drawing merely suggests what 
the real foundation is. Up beyond 
the church you can see a couple of 
homes. In these and the hundreds of 
other homes, live the families who 
make up the community’s founda- 
tion. 


B riese you start reading this, 


Build a Pyramid 


Families are the basis of commu- 
nity life everywhere in the civilized 
world. Without them, the commu- 
nity—as we know it today—couldn’t 
function. 

Families make up communities... 
communities make up townships, 
counties or cities . . . these make up 
our states ...the states make up 
our country. And if you go along 
building up this pyramid, you can 
see how the whole human world is 
organized. : 

All built on “the family.” 
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This makes you realize how im- 
portant YOU are. And how much 
more important you are going to be 
when you start raising your own 
family, and take on the responsibili- 
ties of a full-fledged citizen. 

Stop to think for a moment of 
some of the families in your commu- 
nity. You will be struck by the fact 
that no two families are alike. In the 
house across the street the family 
consists of mother, father, a 16-year- 
old girl, a 14-year-old boy and a 
baby boy not yet able to walk. 


Up and Down the Street 


Next door the family consists of a 
father, a grandmother, an aunt, and 
a 3-year-old girl. The mother died 
when the baby girl was born. 

In the home next to this one live 
father, mother, 8-year-old twin girls 
and a 19-year-old son who is in his 
first year at State College. 

In the big house on the corner 
there are father and mother and six 
children, ranging in ages from three 
to fifteen, and a maid who is practi- 
cally a member of the family. She 
has been there for seven years, ever 
since she came to the United States 
from Czechoslovakia at the age of 
fifteen. She has no relatives here. Her 
home is right where she is. She may 
be married some day, and if she is, 
she will leave and set up her own 
family with her husband. 

Look up and down the street—any 
street—and you will see these fami- 


lies, ranging in size from two mem- 
bers (childless husband and wife) to 
fifteen or more members. 

And though these families are all 
different, with the wage-earners do- 
ing different kinds of work, and the 
family members interested in many 
different things — all these families 
have enough in common to be able 
to live peacefully together in a com- 
munity. The customs of the families 
are enough alike to enable most of 
them to live together with only oc- 
casional disputes and violations of 
the law. This matter of customs and 
the law will be the topic of next 
week’s Junior Scholastig. 


An Old, Tested System 


Now let’s return to our families. 
The family is an old, old way of hu- 
man life. Long before human beings 
had the intelligence to read and 
write, they lived together in family 
groups. They did it, mainly, to pro- 
tect and care for the children, which 
is still one of the main reasons we 
have done it ever since. 

Children today, though they are in 
school most of the time after they 
have reached a certain age, depend 
on their families for basic needs, 
such as food, clothing and housing. 
Provided with these three necessi- 
ties, the child feels a security which 
is necessary to his proper develop- 
ment. That is what security means: 
safe, free from danger and anxiety. 
The child is too young to be able to 
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cope with these. Though the dangers 
of life today are somewhat different 
from what they were in the days of 
the cave family, the feeling of hun- 
ger has not changed. And the need 
for shelter is as great today as it was 
then. (See Housing issues of Junior 
Scholastic March 19 and March 26.) 


The Best Thing In Life 


Security is something still more 
than food and shelter. No child be- 
yond the age of three would enjoy 
either his food or his shelter if they 
were given to him begrudgingly, or 
if his parents were constantly nag- 
ging him and making him feel “not 
wanted.” Family life is made strong 
and lasting because of the feeling of 
kindness and love which its members 
have for one another. 

We have said that the family is an 
old, old way of living together. But 
this does not mean that the family 
group has always been the same as 
it is today. Our families today depend 
on the husband and wife living to- 
gether in the same house. 

But families of primitive times 
also had other customs about this. 
A husband might have several wives. 
He would build a house or some other 
kind of shelter for each of them, and 
visit each house occasionally. When 
children came, they would be taken 
from the mothers when they were 
about a year old, and placed under 
the care and training of older girls, 
who would stay with the children all 
the time until they became about 10 
years old. Then the young girls 
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would be taken into the 
household of their aunts 
for further training be- 
fore marriage. The boys 
would be taken by the 
men, who would teach 
them all they needed to 
know about hunting and 
fishing and fighting. 
When the boys reached 
a certain age they were 
initiated into the tribe, 
and then they could 
marry. 

A tribe is a group of 
people, many of whom 
are related, all having 
the same customs. In our 
country the Indians 
have always lived in 
tribes. Each tribe had 
customs different from 
other tribes. And in Eu- 
rope, Asia and Africa, 
the primitive tribes all 
had their own marriage 
and child - raising cus- 
toms. Many tribes ob- 
served the custom of 
monogamy, which is ob- 
served by families today in all civil- 
ized countries. 

Monogamy means one wife and 
one husband living together in the 
same household. The husband has no 
other wife, and the wife no other 
husband. (Mono means one in Greek, 
and gamy comes from the Greek 
word for marriage.) 

Whatever the tribe, it was the cus- 
tom for the very young children to 


needs aa of Netursl History 
HOW MAIN STREET USED TO LOOK: Indians of the Plains moved 
their villages from place to place, following the buffalo (bison), 
which they used for much of their food, clothing, tepees and utensils. 


be brought up by the mother, or the 
aunts, or groups of older girls not yet 
married. It was the woman’s job to 
look after the children. The men 
were were out hunting, fishing, fight- 
ing. 

Because women stayed home and 
took care of the children, they 
learned to do things which the men 
didn’t do. The women took over the 
duties of cooking and serving food 
for the men. Then they learned to 
sew skins together and later to spin 
and weave wool into cloth. Later, 
they undertook the task of clearing 
patches of ground and growing there 
a part of the family’s food, such as 
grain, vegetables and fruit. To help 
them do their work, women invented 
hoes, baskets, and pottery as well as 
thread, yarn, cloth and needles. 

As people became more civilized, 
they stopped depending upon hunt- 
ing for their food and clothing. Some 
tribes that had been nomadic (rov- 
ing) settled down to live on the land. 
As time went on, some tribes claimed 
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Keystone 


200 YEARS LATER on the sight where the buffalo 
roamed, where the deer and the antelope played. 
Today it is Main Street, where Western Union 
boys roam, where Chevrolets and Plymouths play. 


the land as their own. This was the 
way with the Indians. The land be- 
longed to the whole tribe, and not to 
individuals. Later, among some 
tribes, members of the tribe were 
allowed to own land for themselves. 

Some men got more land than 
others, and more, cattle, sheep and 
goats. These wealthier men needed 
many children to help them do their 
work and to inherit the land. They 
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married more than one woman, so 
they could have many children. This 
was called polygamy (many mar- 
riages). This was different from the 
custom we mentioned before, be- 
cause the husband and all his wives 
and children lived together in the 
same dwelling. 

There are tribes in Africa today 
where men marry more than one 
wife. They buy their wives from the 
girls’ fathers, at a cost of so many 
heads of cattle per wife. In China, 
too, polygamy is allowed, but it is 
gradually disappearing. If you saw 
the film The Good Earth you may re- 
call that the young wife came to live 
in the same house with the old one. 
Wang was a rich man who could af- 
ford to support two wives. 


In Far-off Tibet 


In certain barren regions of the 
earth, such as Tibet, there were al- 
ways more boy babies born than girl 
babies. There was a shortage of wo- 
men in these places, so one woman 
would marry more than one man. 
This is called polyandry. (Poly means 
many, and andry is from a word 
meaning man.) The woman and her 
husbands and their children lived 
together. 

There were many other types of 
marriages and family customs among 
scattered tribes. But the main ones 
were polygamy, polyandry and 
monogamy. Today, among most 
civilized people, monogamy is the 
only kind. It has been found to be 
best for all concerned. 

By the time the ancient civiliza- 
tions of Greece and Rome had grown 
great, family customs among them 
had become somewhat like ours. In- 
deed, it is from the Romans we get 
our word family. Among them, the 
familia, or family, made up all the 
members of a great household. The 
familia grew its own food, made its 
own plows, implements and the like 
for farming, grew wool and flax for 
its clothing. It did all the things 
which made it independent of other 
people. 


Power of the Father 


The head of the Roman family was 
the paterfamilias, or father. In his 
household four generations might 
live together—(1) his mother, (2) 
his wife and himself and perhaps his 
unmarried sisters, (3) his children, 
and (4) his grandchildren. In addi- 
tion to these relatives, there might 
be any number of slaves and their 
children, who were also included in 
the familia. 

The father was the lord and mas- 
ter of the entire household. Everyone, 
even his old mother and his grown 
sons and daughters, obeyed him. It 
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was such a serious offense to disobey 
th; father that he had the right to 
put to death any disobedient child, 
servant or grandchild. 

The father arranged with other fa- 
thers for his children’s marriages. He 
taught his sons to farm and to be 
warriors. The mother’s job was just 
as important as the father’s, although 
she had less power. She trained her 
daughters and her servants and even 
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A QUIET EVENING AT HOME: Back in 18 


ha& a voice in her son’s lives. The 
household was just as dependent 
upon the mother’s care as upon the 
father’s authority. 

As Rome had conquered most of 
the world up to the time of Christ’s 
birth, the Roman family customs had 
a great effect upon the rest of Eu- 
rope. Then as the Christian religion 
spread, the civilized family became 
more like it is today. The Christian 
religion prohibited divorce, which 
sometimes occurred among the Ro- 
mans. These early Christians also 
forbade polygamy and polyandry, 
just as we forbid them today. 

If we jump from the Roman fam- 
ilia to a typical pioneer family in 
America, we find a household which 
is like the ancient one in many ways. 
The pioneer American household 
was made up of relatives who lived 
under the same roof and provided 
for the needs of the entire family. 
The father and the sons were the 
hunters, fishers, farmers, trappers, 
fighters and protectors of the family. 

The mother and daughters pre- 
pared and cooked the food. They 
made jams and preserves for the 
winter. They helped care for young 
animals and chickens. They helped 
with the milking and made butter 
and cheese. They spun, wove, dyed 
and mended the cloth for the family 
wardrobes. They made candles and 
soap. When anyone was sick, the 


women doctored and nursed. They 
eared for children and old people. 
Everyone in the fami) y—male or fe- 
male, young or old—-did a part of 
the work which kept the family fed, 
clothed and sheltered. This took up 
all their time. There was little op- 
portunity for play in those early pio- 
neer days. 

After people had gotten settled 
and formed little communities, and 
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40 an English comic artist named 
Cruikshank thought up this idea to make family life easier on the parents. "Glass 
Covers for Noisy Children" permit papa to read his paper, and mama to snooze. 


had built their houses and provided 
the day’s food, they would turn to 
amusements on weekdays. At first 
most of the entertainment was at 
home. Neighbors would come in for 
reading out loud, quilting bees and 
innocent parlor games. Later, as 
communities became bigger, there 
would be husking bees, spelling bees, 
house-raisings and church sewing 
groups. 

In these pioneer families, the birth 
of a child was an occasion for re- 
joicing, for a special reason in addi- 
tion to the joy people always have 
when a baby is born. This special 
reason was this: a new baby meant 
a new worker for the family in about 
ten years. The larger the family 
was, the better were its chances of 
prospering. Of course the father was 
not like the Roman father. He was 
less stern, and he did not try to keep 
his older children with him if they 
wanted to leave home and strike out 
for themselves. 

Towns and cities grew in America, 
and the Industrial Revolution 
(which we explained in the April 
9th issue, p. 11) came. American 
family life was changed by these 
things. The changes were greatest 
among people living in cities, who 
worked in factories and mills. 

Instead of growing all their own 
food, building their own houses and 
making their own clothes, families 
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became dependent upon buying 
these things. The father went to 
work in an office or factory and 
earned a wage. With this wage, he 
paid for the things the family need- 
ed. The father was providing for the 
family in a different way. 

The father and sons of the family 
no longer needed to be fighters in 
order to protect their homes. In- 
stead, the father paid taxes, and in 
return the governments of his city, 
state and nation supplied him with 
protection. The official protectors of 
the home became the police, the law 
courts and the militia and army. 

Family life changed in other ways, 
too. Community schools offered edu- 
cation to children. Fathers and moth- 
ers who had been teaching their chil- 
dren at home, now sent them to these 
schools. 

The family no longer stayed at home 
so much. Community dances, church 
socials, stage plays and minstrel shows, 
circuses and county fairs, sports; and 
later movies and the automobile (start- 
ing with the beginning of this 20th 
century) took people outside their 
homes for entertainment and amuse- 
ment. 

As automobiles improved, people 
traveled farther and farther from their 
firesides for recreation and “a change 
of scenery.” Even the coming of the 
radio need not keep them in, if they 
want to go riding. The radio goes along 
with them. 


Our Changing Customs 


The freedom you see young people 
enjoying today would never have been 
permitted in your grandmother's 
youth. Your parents, too, can tell you 
about many things acceptable today 
that were considered bad twenty-five 
years ago. The customs of people are 
constantly changing. 

As all these changes were taking 
place, something was happening to the 
way women had been regarded for 
thousands of years. We have shown 
how women were regarded as the ones 
who stayed at home and did the cc k- 
ing, mending and housekeeping. 

Even before they were married, they 
were expected to stay at home and help 
out around the house. 

With the rise of factories and mills, 
young unmarried women (and later 
married ones, too) began getting jobs. 
Later women began entering the pro- 
fessions, and they became doctors, 
teachers, nurses, lawyers, store man- 
agers, architects, writers. Then, in 1920 
in our country, they won the right to 
vote. 

Today, though we are still backward 
about paying women wages equal to 
what we pay men for the same work, 
we can say that a woman has as much 
right to choose and follow a career as 
a man has. 

Even the task of caring for her chil- 
dren is different for the modern mother 
than it was for her grandmother. The 
size of families has shrunk about more 
than half of what it was in pioneer 
days. Today the average American 
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THE “HORSELESS CARRIAGE" takes on a mule. The coming of the automobile 
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Brown Brothers 


caused many changes in the home life of families. The “gas buggy" shown above 
didn't take this family far. The mule laughed then, but who has the last laugh? 


household consists of four people— 
usually a father, a mother, and two 
children. Fewer children are born. A 
hundred years ago most parents had 
large families. A family of six or more 
children was not at all uncommon. 
And in most families more children 
were born than lived to grow up. To- 
day most of the children who are born 
live, because their mothers have bet- 
ter medical attention. and the new 
babies are better cared for. 


With an average of only two chil- 
dren to care for and a small home, the 
modern American mother has less 
work to do than her mother had. After 
her children start to school, she finds 
she has a great deal of time on her 
hands. If she lives in a large city, and 


THE CHANGING BIRTHRATE 
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Pictorial Statistics, Inc 
This chart shows how the number of 
children born per year has decreased 
since 1820. Each symbol represents 100 
children under 4 years of age per 100 
women. Chart is from “The Family: 
Past and Present,” by B. J. Stern. 
Published by D. Appleton - Century. 








had a job before she was married, the 
mother may want to go back to work. 
Many young wives who have jobs ar- 
range to get a leave of absence for 
several months before their baby 
comes. A month or so later, they return 
to their jobs; or they may wait a year, 
in order to be wit. the baby all the 
time during its first year. The children 
are left in the care of a maid, who takes 
them to a nursery school (for children 
18 months to 4 years old), or to a kin- 
dergarten if they are older. This is not 
a common practice, but it is a growing 
one—especially in cities. 

The changes in women’s lives have 
threatened the family with certain 
dangers. One of these is that there are 
more divorces than there were in our 
grandmothers’ time. Most of the people 
who are divorced have no children, but 
about five percent do. 

Divorces which break up families 
are caused by many things. One of 
them is that modern mothers depend 
less upon their husbands for support 
and protection. Many women can sup- 
port themselves and their children. 

In our grandmothers’ day, there 
were unhappy marriages, just as there 
are today. But the husband and wife 
would not be so willing to separate 
then. The wife was eager to make a 
success of running the household and 
caring for the children herself. And the 
husband needed her to keep up a home 
for him and the children. The father 
was legally responsible for their care. 

Though you may hear a lot about di- 
vorce today, there is not so much of it 
as it seems. Only one out of every hun- 
dred married couples with children 
ever get a divorce. Family ties are as 
strong as ever. Members of the family 
have more independence, but their 
love—if sound and unselfish, as love 
must be—is as strong as ever. 

Happy families make happy commu- 
nities. One of the most beautiful things 
in the world is a happy family. 
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Meet Owd Bob, chief challenger for the 
title in the championship field trials. 


on that famous dog story Bob, 

Son of Battle by Alfred Ollivant. 
It is the story of two champion sheep 
dogs. One of them, Black Wull, is a 
beautiful jet-black animal, more like 
a wolf than a dog. The other, Owd 
Bob, is a curly-haired black and 
white shepherd. 

Their names are as Scotch as their 
masters. Black Wull (Will) belongs 
to McAdam, a grouchy old Scotch- 
man and sheepherder. Owd (Old) 
Bob’s master is David Moore, a like- 
able young man who has recently 
moved to a neighboring farm. David 
tries to make friends with McAdam 
and his daughter, Jeanie. The old 
man will have nothing to do with 
him, but Jeanie is friendly to David. 

The other shepherds (short for 
sheepherders) in the neighborhood 
hate McAdam, but they fear his fero- 
cious dog. They suspect Black Wull 
of killing their sheep at night, al- 
though he tends McAdam’s herd by 
day. They demand that Black Wull 
be shot. They bring McAdam and his 
dog to trial, but McAdam wins. The 
shepherds have no proof that Black 
Wull is a killer. 


Black Wull's Defeat 


The big sporting event of the year 
is the field trials. The sheep dog that 
herds a scattered flock of sheep into 
the fold in the shortest time is pro- 
claimed champion. And the dog’s 
master is awarded a large money 
prize. 

Black Wull has been champion for 
many years, and McAdam bets all 
his money and his farm lands that 
Black Wull will win again this year. 
But, this time Black Wull loses. Owd 
Bob is the winner and David Moore 
gets the prize. McAdam is a poor 
loser and swears that he will get even 
with David. 

When McAdam finds out that 
Jeanie intends to marry David, he 
flies into a rage. He disowns Jeanie 


T: THE VICTOR is a film based 
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TO THE VICTOR 


and drives her from his house. Nev- 
ertheless, Jeanie and David get mar- 
ried, though McAdam refuses to at- 
tend the wedding. 

Shepherds continue to find more 
sheep dead in the hills. McAdam 
places the blame on Owd Bob, and 
says that he has seen the dog roam- 
ing the hills at night. The shepherds 
set a watch, and, as they suspected, 
Black Wull is the killer. They catch 
him in the act. The penalty is death 
for him. McAdam is ordered to shoot 
Black Wull. Heartbroken, he takes 
his dog out and shoots him. 


McAdam repents of his misdeeds 
and goes to live with Jeanie and 
David. But he is not happy—until 
one day a great joy comes to him. 
The pups born to one of David’s dogs 
resemble Black Wull! McAdam picks 
out a male with sharp teeth and the 
coal-blackest hair, and determines 
to raise another champion Black 
Wull. But will he be more wolf than 
dog? 

Will Fyffe plays the part of Mc- 
Adam. Sometimes his Scotch dialect 
is hard to understand, but his mean- 
ing is always clear. His facial ex- 
pressions and gestures would make 
his character understandable, even 
if he never spoke a word. 

The others in the cast are good, 
and the two leading dogs are superb. 
The story is interesting and the field 
trials are so exciting that you will 
be sitting on the edge of your seat! 

To The Victor was produced by 
Gaumont-British, and directed by 
Robert Stevenson. 


Hits and Misses 


The Return of the Scarlet Pimpernel 
(United Artists). Several years ago 
there was an excellent film called The 
Scarlet Pimpernel. It told the story of 
a young Englishman’s adventures in 
France during the French revolution. 
Disguised in a scarlet cloak, the Pim- 
pernel befriended and saved many of 
those who were about to lose their 
heads on the guillotine. Now the Scar- 
let Pimpernel returns to the screen 
and to save more lives—mainly his 
wife, who is kidnapped and taken as 
a prisoner to France. This time the 
Pimpernel uses several disguises, bob- 
bing up as an elderly Frenchman, an 
army officer, and a French peasant 
woman. The film does not pretend 
to be a true picture of the French 
revolution, but it is an exciting adven- 
ture story. 


Judge Hardy’s Children (M-G-M) 
is the third in a series of pictures 
about the Hardy family. This one 


takes the Judge and family to Wash- 
ington, where the Judge (Lewis 
Stone) serves on a special federal 
commission. The rest of the story con- 
cerns a plot to blackmail the Judge. 
The blackmail plot itself is hardly be- 
lievable, but Mickey Rooney does a 
fine bit of acting as one of the Hardy 
children. The scenes where Mickey 
dons his first tuxedo and does the Big 
Apple, and the trouble he has with 
“slickum” on his hair are very amus- 
ing, as some of you may guess! 





Black Wull and his master stand on the 
sidelines, watch, and wait their turn. 


Test Pilot (M-G-M) is the story of a 
young aviator named Jim. Jim’s busi- 
ness is to make daring and dangerous 
flights. He risks his life almost daily in 
order to test new instruments and try 
for new altitude records. He is fearless 
in the air and happy-go-lucky on the 
ground. The only person he cares about 
is his mechanic, Gunner. That is, until 
he plops down on a Kansas farm one 
day. Then he finds himself in Ann 
Barton’s backyard. When he takes off, 
he carries a passenger, Ann, whom he 
has married. From this point the film 
is more concerned with the story of 
Jim and Ann than with aviation. Jim 
is reckless, but Ann is afraid he will 
be killed. There are some excellent 
shots of the Cleveland air races, sev- 
eral smash-ups, and a thrilling test 
flight for high altitude with a heavily 
loaded plane. But the story drags when 
it sticks to the ground. The picture is 
two (too, too) hours long, and the 
aviation shots are only short sequences. 
Clark Gable, as the pilot, and Spencer 
Tracy, as the mechanic play their 
parts excellently. At times, Myrna Loy, 
as Ann, seems rather silly. Perhaps it 
isn’t her fault. It’s a rather silly part. 
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Ww HERE’S Harry?” Mr. 
W Thorburn came out of the 
back of the farmhouse. He 


stood in the middle of the well-kept 
farmyard. “Here, Harry!” he shout- 
ed, “Hi, Harry!” 

He stood leaning on a stick and 
holding a letter in his hand, as he 
looked round the farmyard. 

Mr. Thorburn was a red-faced, 
powerful man; he wore knee 
breeches and black leather gaiters. 
His face and well-fleshed body told 
you at a glance that Thorburn’s 
Farm had not done too badly during 
the twenty years of his married life. 

Harry, a fair - haired boy, came 
running across the yard. 

“Harry,” said the farmer to his 
son, “here’s a letter come for old 
Michael. It will be about this visit 
he’s to pay to his sick brother. Nice 
time of year for this to happen, I 
must say. You’d better take the letter 
to him at once.” 

“Where to?” said Harry. 

“He’s up on the hill, of course,” 
said the farmer. “In his hut, or with 
the sheep somewhere. Your own 
brains could have told you that. Can’t 
you ever use them? Go on, now.” 

“Right,” said Harry. He turned 
to go. 

“Don’t take all day,” said his father. 

Harry went through the gate in the 
low gray wall which ran round one 
side of the yard, where there were 
no buildings. Directly he left the 
farmyard, he began to climb. Thor- 
burn’s Farm was at the end of a val- 
ley. Green fields lay in front of it, 
and a wide road sloped gently down 
to the village a mile away; behind, 
the hill soared up, and high on the 
ridge of the hill was Michael’s hut, 
three miles off, and climbing all the 
way. 

Harry was thirteen, yellow-haired 
and blue-eyed. He was a slip of a 
boy. It seemed unlikely that he could 
ever grow into such a stolid, heavy 
man as his father. 

It took him well over an hour to 
reach the small hut where Michael 
lived by day and slept during most 
nights throughout the lambing sea- 
son. He was not in his hut, but after 
a few minutes’ search Harry found 
him. Michael was sitting without 
movement, watching the sheep and 
talking to his gray and white dog. He 
had a sack across his shoulders, 
which made him look rather like a 
rock with gray lichen on it. He looked 
up at Harry without moving. 

“It’s a hildy wildy day,” he said, 
“but there’ll be a glent of sunsheen 
yet.” 

Harry handed Michael the letter. 





This story was published in The At- 
lantic last month, and is used here by 
permission of the editors of that maga- 
gine and T. O. Beechcroft, the aut-.or. 
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It began to rock and stamp from foot to foot in a menacing dance 


EAGLE FROM THE SEA 
Story of a Boy’s Fight to Win His Father 


Michael looked at it, and opened it 
very slowly, and spread the crackling 
paper out on his knee with brown 
hands. 

“Letter’ll be aboot my brother,” 
said Michael at length. “I’m to goa 
and see him.” He handed the letter 
to Harry. “Read it, Harry,” he said. 
Harry read the letter to him twice. 

“Tell thy dad,” said Michael, “T’'ll 
be doon at farm i’ the morn. Happen 
I’ll be away three days. And tell him 
new lamb was born last neet, but it’s 
sickly.” 

They looked at the small white 
bundle that lay on the grass beside 
its mother, hardly moving. 

“°T’ll pick up,” said Michael. He 
slowly stood and looked round at the 
distance. 

“Good-bye,” said Harry. “You'll 
be down at the farm to-morrow, 
then?” 

“Aw reet,” said Michael. 

“Aw reet,” said Harry. 

Harry went slowly back to the 
farm. The rain had cleared off, and 
the evening was sunny, with a wa- 
tery light, by the time he was home. 
Michael had been right. Harry gave 
his father the message, and told him 
about the lamb. 

“It’s a funny thing,” said Harry, 
“that old Michael can’t even read.” 

“Don’t you be so smart,” said Mr. 
Thorburn. “Michael knows a thing 
or two you don’t. You don’t want to 
go muckering about with an old fel- 
low like Michael—best shepherd I’ve 
ever known.” 


Harry went away feeling some- 
what abashed. Lately it seemed his 
father was always down on him, 
telling him he showed no sign of 
sense; telling him he ought to grow 
up a bit; telling him he was more 
like seven than thirteen. 

II 

Next morning at nine o’clock there 
was a loud rap with a stick at the 
kitchen door, and there by the pump, 
with the hens running round his legs, 
stood Michael: 

“Come on in with you,” said Mrs. 
Thorburn, “and have a good hot cup 
o’tea. 

Michael talked to Mr. Thorburn 
about the sheep; about the new 
lamb; about young Bob, his nephew, 
who was coming over from another 
farm to look after the sheep while he 
was away. 

After his cup of tea Michael shock 
hands all round. Then he set off down 
to the village, where he was going to 
fall in with a lift. 

Soon after he had gone, Bob arrived 
at the farm. He was a tall young man 
with a freckled face and red hair, 
big-boned and very gentle in his 
voice and movements. He listened to 
all Mr. Thorburn’s instructions and 
then set out for the shepherd’s hut. 

However, it seemed that Mr. Thor- 
burn’s luck with his shepherds was 
dead out. For the next evening Bob 
walked into the farmhouse kitchen. 
His face was tense with pain, and he 
was nursing his left arm with his 
right hand. Harry saw the ugly dis- 
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torted shape and swelling at the 
wrist. Bob had fallen and broken the 
wrist earlier in the day, and by eve- 
ning the pain had driven him back. 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Thorburn,” he kept 
on saying. “I’m a big fule.” 

The sheep had to be left for that 
night. Next morning it was again a 
cold, windy day, and clouds the color 
of gunmetal raced over the hill. Mr. 
Thorburn decided to send Harry out 
to the shepherd’s hut for the day and 
night. 

“Happen old Michael will be back 
some time to-morrow,” he said. ““You 
can look to the sheep, Harry, and see 
to that sick lamb for us. It’s.a good 
chance to make yourself useful.” 

Harry nodded. 

“You can feed the lamb. Bob said 
it didn’t seem to suck enough, and 
you can let me know if anything else 
happens. And you can keep an eye on 
the other lambs and see they don’t 
get over the edges.” 

“There’s blankets and everything 
in the hut, Harry,” said Mrs. Thor- 
burn, “and a spirit lamp to make tea. 
You can’t come to harm.” 

Harry set off up the hill and began 
to climb. Out on the hilltop it was 
very lonely, and the wind was loud 
and gusty, with sudden snatches of 
rain. The sheep kept near the wooden 
hut most of the time; it was built in 
the lee of the ridge, and the best shel- 
ter was to be found near it. Harry 
looked after the sick lamb and 
brewed himself tea. He had Tassie, 
the gray and white sheepdog, for 
company. When evening came he 
rounded up the sheep and counted 
them, and true to advice that Michael 
had given him, he slept in his boots 
as a true shepherd does, warmly 
wrapped up in the rugs. 

He was awakened as soon as it was 
light by the dog barking. He went 
out in the gray dawn light, and found 
a rustle and agitation among the 
sheep. Tassie ran to him and back 
towards the sheep. The sheep were 
starting up alert, and showed a ten- 
dency to scatter. Harry looked round, 
wondering what the trouble was. 
Then he saw. A bird was hovering 
over the flock, and it was this that 
had attracted the sheep’s attention. 
But what bird was it? It hovered like 
a hawk, soaring on outstretched 
wings; yet it was much too big for a 
hawk. As the bird came nearer Harry 
was astonished at its size. Once or 
twice it approached and then went 
soaring and floating away again. It 
was larger than any bird he had ever 
seen before—brownish in color, with 
a gray head and a hawk’s beak. 

Suddenly the bird began to drop 
as a hawk drops. A knot of sheep 
dashed apart. Tassie rushed towards 
the bird, his head down and tail 
streaming out behind him. Harry fol- 
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lowed. This must be an eagle, he 
thought. He saw it, looking larger 
still now it was on the ground, stand- 
ing with outstretched wings over a 
lamb. 

Tassie attacked, snarling in rage. 
The eagle rose at him. It struck at 
him with its feet and a flurry of beat- 
ing wings. The dog was thrown back. 
He retreated slowly, snarling sav- 
agely as he went, his tail between his 
legs. He was frightened now, and un- 
certain what to do. 

The eagle turned back to the lamb, 
took it in its talons again, and began 
to rise. It could not move quickly 
near the ground, and Harry came up 
with it. At once the eagle put the 
lamb on a rock and turned on him, 
He saw its talons driving towards his 
face, claws and spurs of steel—a 
stroke could tear your eyes out. He 


By T. O. Beachcroft 


put up his arms in fear, and he felt 
the rush of wings round his face. 
With his arm above his head he sank 
on one knee. 

When he looked up again, the eagle 
was back on the lamb. It began to fly 
with long slow wingbeats. At first it 
scarcely rose, and flew with the lamb 
almost on the ground. 

Harry ran, throwing a stone. He 
shouted. Tassie gave chase, snapping 
at the eagle as it went. But the eagle 
was working towards a chasm, a 
sheer drop in the hillside where no 
one could follow it. In another mo- 
ment it was flwating in the air, clear 
and away. Then it rose higher, and 
headed towards the coast, which was 
a few miles away over the hill. 

Harry stood and watched it till it 
was out of sight. When it was gone, 
he turned and walked slowly back 
to the hut. There was not a sound to 
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be heard now except the sudden 
rushes of wind. The hillside was bare 

and coverless except for the scattered 

black rocks. Tassie walked beside 

him. The dog was very subdued and 

hardly glanced to right or left. 

It took some time to round the 
sheep up, or to find, at least, where 
the various parts of the flock had 
scattered themselves. The sick lamb 
and its mother had been enclosed all 
this time in a small fold near the hut. 
The ewe was still terrified. 

An hour later Harry set off down 
the mountain side to the farm. Tassie 
looked after him doubtfully. He ran 
several times after him, but Harry» 
sent him back to the hut. 

It was the middle of the morning 
when Harry came back to the farm- 
yard again. His father was standing 
in the middle of the yard, leaning on 
his stick, and giving advice to one of 
his cowmen: He broke off when he 
saw Harry come in through the gate, 
and walk towards him across the 
farmyard. 

“Well,” he said, “anything wrong, 
Harry? I thought you were going to 
stay till Michael came back.” 

“‘We’ve lost a lamb,” said Harry, 
breathlessly. “It’s been carried off by 
an eagle. It must have been an eagle.” 

“An eagle?” said Mr. Thorburn. He 
gave a laugh which mocked Harry. 
“Why didn’t you stop it?” 

“T tried,” said Harry. “ButI...” 

Mr. Thorburn was in a bad mood. 
He had sold some heifers the day 
before at a disappointing price. He 
had had that morning a letter from 
the builders about repairs to some of 
the farm buildings, and there was 
work to be done which he could 
hardly afford. He was worried about 
Michael's absence. He felt as if the 
world were bearing down on him, 
and he had too many burdens to sup- 
port. 

He suddenly shouted at Harry, and 
his red face turned darker red. 

“That’s a lie!” he said. “There’s 
been no eagle here in my lifetime. 
What’s happened? Go on—tell me.” 

Harry stood before him. He looked 
at his father, but said nothing. 

“You’ve lost that lamb,” said Thor- 
burn. “Let it fall down a hole or 
something. Any child from the vil- 
lage could have watched those sheep 
for a day. Then you’re frightened, 
and come back here and lie to me.” 

Harry still said nothing. 

“Come here,” said Thorburn sud- 
denly. He caught him by the arm and 
turned him round. “I'll teach you not 
to lie to me,” he said. He raised his 
stick and hit Harry as hard as he 
could; then again and again. 

“It’s true,” began Harry, and then 
cried out with pain at the blows. 

At the third or fourth blow he 
wrenched himself away. Thorburn 
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let him go. Harry walked away as 
fast as he could, through the gate 
and out of the yard without looking 
round. 

“Next time it will be a real beat- 
ing,” his father shouted after him. 
“Bring the eagle back, and then I'll 
believe you.” 

Ilr 

As soon as Harry was through the 
gate, he turned behind one of the 
barns where he was out of sight from 
the yard. He stood trembling and 
clenching his fists. He found there 
were tears on his face, and he forced 
himself not to cry. The blows hurt, 
yet they did not hurt very seriously. 
He would never have cried for that. 
But it had been done in front of an- 
other man. The other man had looked 
on, and he and his father had been 
laughing as he had almost run away. 
Harry clenched his fists; even now 
they were still talking about him. 

He began to walk and then run up 
the hillside towards the hut. When 
he reached it, he was exhausted. He 
flung himself on the mattress and 
punched it again and again and 
clenched his teeth. 

The day passed and nobody came 
from the farm. He began to feel bet- 
ter, and presently a new idea 
struck him, and with it a new 
hope. He prayed now that old 
Michael would not return to- 
day; that he would be able to 
spend another night alone in 
the hut; and that the eagle 
would come back next morn- 
ing and attack the sheep 
again, and give him one more 
chance. 

Harry went out and scanned 
the gray sky, and then knelt 
down on the grass and prayed 
for the eagle to come. Tassie, 
the gray and white sheepdog, 
looked at him questioningly. 
Soon it was getting dark, and 
he walked about the hill and 
rounded up the sheep. He 
counted the flock, and all was 
well. Then he looked round 
for a weapon. There was no 
gun in the hut, but he found a 
thick stave tipped with metal, 
part of some broken tool that had 
been thrown aside. He poised the 
stave in his hand and swung it; it was 
just a good weight to hit with. He 
would have to gostraight at the eagle 
without hesitation and break its 
skull. 

Harry spent a restless night. He 
slept and lay awake by turns, but 
sleeping or waking, he was tortured 
by the same images. He saw all the 
events of the day before. He saw how 
the eagle had first appeared above 
him; how it had attacked; how it had 
driven offi Tassie and then him. He 
remembered his fear, and he planned 
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again just how he could attack the 
eagle when it came back. 

All night long he saw these pic- 
tures and other scenes from his life. 
In every one of them he had made 
some mistake; he had made himself 
look ridiculous, and grown men had 
laughed at him. He had failed in 
strength or in common sense; he was 
always disappointing himself and his 
father. He was too young for his age. 
He was still a baby. 

So the night passed. Early in the 
morning he heard Tassie barking. 

He jumped up, fully clothed, and 
ran outside the hut. The cold air 
made him shiver; but he saw at once 
that his prayer had been answered. 
There was the eagle, above him, and 
already dropping down towards the 
sheep. It floated, poised on huge 
wings. The flock stood nervously 
huddled. Suddenly, as before, the at- 
tacker plunged towards them. They 
scattered, running in every direction. 
The eagle followed, and swooped on 
one weakly running lamb. At once it 
tried to rise again, but its heavy 
wingbeats took it along the earth. 
Near the ground it seemed cumber- 
some and awkward. Tassie was after 
ic like a flash; Harry seized his 
































With the blood still oozing stickily down his cheek 


weapon, the stave tipped with iron, 
and followed. When Tassie caught up 
with the eagle it turned and faced 
him, standing over the lamb. 

Harry, as he ran, could see blood 
staining the white wool of the lamb’s 
body; the eagle’s wings were half 
spread out over it, and moving slow- 
ly. The huge bird was grayish-brown 
with a white head and tail. The beak 
was yellow, and the legs yellow and 
scaly. 

It lowered its head, and with a 
fierce movement threatened Tassie; 
then, as the dog approached, it began 
to rock and stamp from foot to foot 





in a menacing dance; then it openea 
its beak and gave its fierce, yelping 
cry. Tassie hung back, his ears flat- 
tened against his head, snarling, 
creeping by inches towards the eagle; 
he was frightened, but he was brave. 
Then he ran in to attack. 

The eagle left the lamb. With a 
lunging spring it aimed heavily at 
Tassie. It just cleared the ground 
and beat about Tassie with its wings, 
hovering over him. Tassie flattened 
out his body to the earth and turned 
his head upwards with snapping 
jaws. But the eagle was over him and 
on him, its talons plunged into his 
side, and a piercing scream rang out, 
The eagle struck deliberately at the 
dog’s skull three times; the beak’s 
point hammered on his head, strik- 
ing downwards and sideways. Tassie 
lay limp on the ground, and, where 
his head had been, a red mixture of 
blood and brains flowed on the grass. 
When Harry took his eyes away from 
the blood, the eagle was standing on 
the lamb again. 

Harry approached the eagle slow- 
ly, step by step. He gripped his stick 
firmly as he came. The eagle put its 
head down. It rocked on its feet as if 
preparing to leap. Behind the terrific 
beak, sharp as metal, was a 
shallow head, flat and broad as 
a snake’s, glaring with light 
yellow un-animal eyes. The 
head and neck made weaving 
movements towards him. 

At a pace or two from the 
eagle Harry stood still. In a 
second he would make a rush. 
He could break the eagle’s 
skull, he told himself, with 
one good blow; then he could 
avenge Tassie and stand up to 
his father. 

But he waited too long. The 
eagle tried to rise, and with its 
heavy sweeping beats was be- 
ginning to gain speed along 
the ground. Harry ran, stum- 

bling over the uneven ground, 
| among boulders and outcrop- 
\ pings of rock, trying to strike 
at the eagle as he went. But 
as soon as the eagle was in the 
air it was no longer heavy and 
clumsy. There was < sudden rush of 
wings and buffeting about his head 
as the eagle turned to drive him off. 
For a second he saw the talons sharp 
as metal, backed by the metal 
strength of the legs, striking at his 
face. He put up his arm. At once it 
was seared with a red-hot pain, and 
he couid see the Blood rush out. 

He stepped back, and back again. 
The eagle, after this one fierce swoop 
at him, went round in a wide, low 
circle, and returned to the lamb. 
Harry saw that his coat sleeve was 
in ribbons, and that blood was run- 

Turn to page 14 
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“To Reach Port” the President 
Asks for Money to Spend 


“IT propose to sail ahead. I feel sure 
that your hopes and your help are with 
me. For to reach a port, we must sail— 
sail, not lie at anchor; sail, not drift.” 

With these words President Roose- 
velt ended his fireside chat to the 
American people on April 14. This was 
the eleventh fireside chat the President 
has broadcast since he took office five 
years ago. Whenever a problem of gov- 
ernment has been especially impor- 
tant, the President personally ex- 
plained it to the people, and told them 
his plans for solving it. 

The President, in his talks, fre- 
quently borrows metaphors from 
sports and the sea to describe a prob- 
lem of government. Here, in his latest 
speech, we find the President again 
using a metaphor of the sea, which he 
loves so well. 

“T propose to sail ahead... to reach 
port we must sail .. .” 

What is the port the President has 
in mind? 


To Stimulate Business 


He, and everybody else in the coun- 
try, want to reach the end of the pres- 
ent business depression. Business has 
been falling gradually since last sum- 
mer, until now there are about 12 mil- 
lion unemployed workers.Twelve mil- 
lion unemployed workers represent 
30 million people (about 25 per cent 
of our whole population) who cannot 
buy things. The President’s plan for 
reviving business, is to provide work 
for the unemployed. He would do this 
by having Congress grant more money 
for the government’s work relief pro- 
gram—WPA (Works Progress Ad- 
ministration) and PWA (Public Works 
Administration), for the building of 
more schools, housing for low-income 
families, roads, bridges and flood con- 
trol projects. 

The President would also “sail 
ahead” by having Congress grant more 
money to carry on the CCC (Civilian 
Conservation Corps) and the NYA 
(National Youth Administration). 
Both of these agencies give work and 
education to young pxople. 

The President steered the ship of 
state out of the big depression of 1933 
by a similar policy of spending money. 
He believes the same thing will work 
again. 

Not everybody agrees with the 
President’s choice of a course “to 
reach port.” Not everybody agreed 
with him in 1933. But then the seas 
were so terribly stormy, that not even 
his bitterest opponents wanted to in- 
terfere with the pilot’s grip on the 
wheel. 

Today the President has many more 
opponents than he had during the 
storm of 1933. Even Congress has 
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shown defiance, and many of the people 
of the country are not so willing to fol- 
low the President as they were before. 
Just recently Congress defeated the 
President’s Reorganization Bill, and it 
seemed (from the flood of telegrams 
to Congress) that most of the people 
were also against it. 

Powerful groups are opposed to the 
President’s new plans for spending 
money. Some of our strongest news- 
papers, including The New York Times, 
and big business leaders, don’t want 
the government to spend additional 
big sums of money. Such spending will 
only increase the government’s debt, 
and will mean more taxes. They say 
the government should spend less, 
rather than more. This would encour- 
age businessmen to put their idle 
money into new plants and increased 
production, thus employing more 
workers. 

Businessmen have not been doing 
this, they say, because they are afraid 
that the President will start planning 
some new way of spending money. 
Many big businessmen and financial 
leaders are constantly “in fear” of the 
President’s intentions. This fear is 
what prevents them from spending 
their own money to keep their facto- 
ries going. 


Astronomers Discover 


New Star Cluster 


Astronomers of Harvard University 
have discovered a new giant cluster of 
stars. The cluster is shaped something 
like a football, and is found in the 
southern constellation, Sculptor. 

The new star group includes thou- 
sands of separate stars. The light of 
these stars is so faint that astronomers 
have never before succeeded in seeing 
them. Even now the group can be seen 
only through very powerful telescopes. 

So far astronomers have been able 
to count thousands of stars in this 
group. But they have not yet been able 
to measure the group’s distance from 
the earth and the size of the stars in it. 

This new star cluster was discovered 
by means of telescope and camera. The 





3 Pages of Headline News 


Starting with this issue, Headline 
News has been increased to three 
pages in Junior Scholastic. Next 
semester, when Junior Scholastic 
will add more pages to the size of 
the magazine, Headline News will 
be 4 pages. There will also be more 
room for other features, which 
teachers and pupils have asked for 
on the questionnaires recently sent 
out. 

American boys and girls KEEP 
ON TOP OF THE WORLD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. 












































Wide World 
CHUTE THE CHUTES! The Piedmont 
Hospital in Atlanta, Ga., has con- 
structed this safety chuie so that p2- 
tients can quickly slide to the ground in 
case of fire. It takes ten seconds for the 
descent down the spiral chute. 


camera attached to the telescope “‘sees”’ 
many more stars than the human eye 
can see even through the same tele- 
scope. The human eye looking through 
the telescope will not detect the faint 
stars. But by exposing a sensitized 
photographic plate for hours at a 
stretch, the light from the stars, caught 
by the telescope, accumulates on the 
plate. 

The big telescope used in this work 
has a clockwork attachment which 
keeps the telescope in exact focus as 
the earth turns. If this adjustment is 
not made during the long photographic 
exposure, the negative (or plate) will 
be streaked by the accumulated light. 

The Harvard astronomers took the 
picture of the new cluster at the Har- 
vard astronomical observatory at 
Bloemfontein, South Africa. 

Nobody knows just how many stars 
there are in the universe. On the clear- 
est night a sharp-eyed observer can 
count less than 2,500 of them. At least 
four or five of these may be planets, 
like Earth. These are not really stars. 
Stars are great balls of fire like the 
sun. They seem so tiny only because 
they are so far away from the earth. 

Modern high-power telescopes make 
it possible to see and photograph at 
least 100 million stars. There are so 
many that no actual count has ever 
been made. For some years astrono- 
mers have been photographing the sky 
through their telescopes bit by bit. 
They discover many new stars, but 
new star clusters are rare. 
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THE WARS 
China 

The Japanese have suffered their 
first major defeat in China. Japanese 
losses were so heavy that the Japanese 
cabinet in Tokyo held emergency 
meetings to consider what to do. 

Chinese troops accomplished their 
big victory by out-tricking the Japa- 
nese at Taierhchwang in Southern 
Shantung. The Japanese high com- 
mand had sent 62,000 crack Japanese 
troops into the area. Chinese troops, 
disguising themselves as peasants, 
gathered behind the Japanese 
advance columns and cut them 
off from their supply bases. 
Then they pitched in, and when 


The principal sore spot was Italy’s 
invasion and conquest of Ethiopia in 
1935. Ethiopia had been an indepen- 
dent nation for hundreds of years. In 
1935 Italian troops and planes invaded 
the country, fought a war with the 
poorly equipped Ethiopians, and took 
possession of the country in the name 
of the King of Italy and Premier Mus- 
solini. 

After the conquest of Ethiopia, Great 
Britain refused to recognize Ethiopia 
as part of the Italian empire. Italy 
didn’t like Great Britain’s attitude, so 
started a “radio war” by broadcasting 


LITTLE MAN. WHAT NEXT? 


Near East, and Britain will recognize 
Ethiopia as part of the Italian Empire; 
(2) Italy will remove all her troops and 
armaments from Spain as soon as the 
Spanish civil war is over. 


Italy’s agreement with Britain may 
do much to make Chancellor Hitler of 
Germany behave with a little more re- 
spect for other European countries. 
Germany and Italy have been very 
friendly toward each other. Italy was 
inclined to this close friendship with 
Germany because Germany was the 
only European country that approved 
Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia. And Ger- 
many was just as eager to have 
Italy’s friendship, because the 
German government is on bad 





the shooting was over only 20,- 
000 of the Japanese troops were 
alive. 

So smashing a Chinese vic- 
tory gave Japanese generals 
and government officials plen- 
ty of cause for worry. Never 
had they expected such resis- 
tance from soldiers who always 
before had been “easy pick- 
ings” for the well - equipped 
Japanese troops. 


Spain 

The Loyalist (government) 
forces in Spain continue to suf- 
fer heavy losses and crushing 
defeats, as General Franco’s In- 
surgent troops pile on victory 
after victory. 

The Insurgents have already 
reached the Mediterranean sea- 
coast, cutting Loyalist Spain in 
two and separating Madrid 
(Loyalist capital) froém Barce- 
lona, capital of the Loyalist 
province of Catalonia. 
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terms with Great Britain, 
France and a few others, and is 
in need of “a friend” some- 
where. 

Now, with Great Britain and 
Italy getting friendly, Ger- 
many’s treaty with Italy is not 
nearly so important to Italy. 
Great Britain’s friendship and 
cooperation means more to 
Italy than Germany’s, because 
Great Britain is a much stronger 
world power. And Great Brit- 
ain and Italy have mutual in- 
terests in the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

Another thing which prob- 
ably encouraged Italy to wel- 
come friendship with Great 
Britain was Germany’s con- 
quest of Austria a few weeks 
ago. When Germany conquered 
Austria, Italy’s next-door 
neighbor on the north became 
strong Germany, instead of 
weak Austria. Though Musso- 
lini did not speak out against 
the German invasion of Aus- 








The breaking of direct land 
communication between Ma- 
drid and Barcelona is a serious 
thing for the Loyalists. It means 
that food and supplies cannot 
be moved by land from Cata- 
lonia to other parts of Loyalist 
Spain. Catalonia is the center of 
Spain’s heavy industries (steel, 
automobiles, airplanes, guns 
and ammunition). 

The Insurgents’ next big ob- 
jective is to capture the city of 
Barcelona. The Insurgents have al- 
ready severely bombed the city. The 
death toll of innocent people was so 
heavy, and so shocked the world, that 
General Franco may decide to try to 
take the city “whole.” Your guess is as 
good as anyone’s about this. Anything 
can happen in war, and practically 
everything has happened in the Span- 
ish civil war. 


FRIENDS AGAIN 


Great Britain and Italy have decided 
to be friends again. For several years 
they had been on bad terms, and for a 
while in 1935 they seemed close to war. 
But now “all is forgiven,” and last 
week the two great countries signed 
an agreement which has brought a sigh 
of relief to a great many people. 

What was the trouble between them? 
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Fitzpatrick in The St. Louls Post-Dispateh 


Here is an excellent example of the great power and meaning 
that can be put into a cartoon. Drawn by Fitzpatrick, one of 
the world’s leading cartoonists, it shows man and his family 
reduced to beasts by the ravages of war. Fitzpatrick drew 
this cartoon as a result of Mussolini's speech, in which the 
Italian dictator warned his people of the danger of living in 
cities in these days of bombing planes. Mussolini advised the 
people to move out of cities. If the bombing planes pursue 
people to their towns and villages, what next? Fitzpatrick sug- 
gests the answer, showing man and his family reverting to the 
Neanderthal life. Compare cartoon with the picture on page 3. 


Italian propaganda to the people of 
Arabia, Syria and parts of North Africa 
under British control. 


Then Mussolini began to send Ital- 
ian troops to help the Insurgents in 
Spain. Britain feared that Italy would 
try to gain control of Spain. 


Britain was not sure what to do 
next. The leaders of her government 
were divided. Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain wanted to make some sort of 
deal (agreement) with Italy. Foreign 
Minister Eden wanted to oppose Italy 
by making the League of Nations 
strong. Eden was forced to resign, aud 
now Prime Minister Chamberlain has 
succeeded in signing a treaty of friend- 
ship with Italy. 

The treaty provides that (1) Italy 
and Britain will respect each other’s 
interests in the Mediterranean and the 


tria, he was not pleased to see 
it happen, especially in the way 
it happened. 


FAMILY TROUBLE 


One family’s troubles have 
been in the headlines recently. 
This makes news, because a 
member of the family is the fa- 
mous Jackie Coogan, America’s 
favorMe child movie actor back 
in 1929. 

Now Jack is 23 and married. He still 
plays in pictures, but he doesn’t get 
lead parts. As a child he earned four 
million dollars, receiving $5,000 a week 
while making several pictures. 

Money earned by child actors legally 
belongs to the child’s parents. But the 
parents usually put a considerable sum 
aside in a trust fund, to go to the child 
when he or she becomes of age. 

This, perhaps, would have been done 
had Jackie Coogan’s father lived. But 
he was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent just before Jack became of age. 
Mrs. Coogan (Jack’s mother) married 
again, her second husband being a man 
named Arthur Bernstein, who had been 
Mr. Coogan’s lawyer. 

Now Mrs. Bernstein (Jack’s mother) 
and her husband refuse to give Jack 
any of the money he earned as a child. 
Jack has taken his claim to court. 
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Prayer of Thanksgiving 
For All Americans 


“T am thankful that I live in a coun- 
try governed by democracy rather than 
by force.” 

This sentence is part of a prayer of 
Thanksgiving written by a boy who has 
been in the United States only a few 
years. He.was inspired to write the 
prayer because of his deep gratitude to 
the country that gave him and his pa- 
rents refuge. 

The boy, Martin Marden, is Jewish. 
He and his family fled Germany, their 
native land, because of the persecution 
of Jews that is being carried on in Ger- 
many by Hitler and the Nazi party. 

Martin wrote the prayer for the 
magazine of the Macombs Junior High 
School, in New York City, where he 
graduated last February. Martin is now 
a Postal Telegraph messenger boy, and 
is studying at night to prepare himself 
for newspaper work 

Harold G. Campbell, superintendent 
of schools of New York City, liked Mar- 
tin’s prayer so well that he said it 
should be read by every American. 

Taking Superintendent Campbell’s 
tip, we repaint the prayer, so that all 
Junior Scholastic readers may read it 
and think about it. 


Thanks for Freedom 


“Tam thankful that I have been given 
an opportunity to be educated in the 
United States of America. 

“T am thankful that I live in a land 
where every one may salute the same 
flag. 

“T am thankful that I live in a land 
where every one may take part in na- 
tional ceremonies. 

“T am thankful that I live in a land 
where a person may sing the national 
anthem without having some one tell 
him that he may not because of his 
race. 

“T am thankful that I live in a coun- 
try governed by democracy rather than 
by force. 

“T am thankful that I live in a land 
where one is not persecuted. 

“T am thankful that I live in a land 
where there are people who have real 
sympathy for refugees from European 
countries who have gone through hor- 
rible experiences. 

“IT am thankful that I have been given 
the opportunity to enjoy the many 
privileges that are unheard of in Euro- 
pean countries. 

“T am thankful that I shall be able 
to realize my ambitions, which would 
have been impossible had I remained 
in my native land. 

“T am thankful that I live in a land 
where the future seems bright and 
hopeful, rather than dark and hopeless. 

“T am thankful that I live in a land 
where the youth of all races have a to- 
morrow, rather than in my native land 
where the youth of a race is without 
a tomorrow. 

“T am thankful that I am permitted 
to tell you of the troubles in European 
lands in order that you may develop a 
real sympathy for the oppressed of the 
earth.” 
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STRIKE UP THE BAND! 


Seventy-nine pupils of the Washington Grade School of Auburn, Washington, 
have formed a harmonica band. The picture above shows about half of them; and 
the picture on the front cover shows three of the star players. The band meets 
for practice once a week, before school or during lunch time. Under the direction 
of Miss Helen Smith, music teacher, the young players have acquired consider- 
able ability with their instruments. Some have taken an interest in more ad- 
vanced musical instruments, and are members of the school’s regular band. 
“The Three Mouthketeers” on the front cover are, from left to right: LeRoy 
Hagen, 13; Kenneth Mounts, 12; and John Peckenpaugh, 12, all sixth graders. 


HELP FOR REFUGEES 


What can the persecuted perple of 
Germany and Austria and seine of the 
other European countries do? They 
can’t all escape to the United States as 
Martin Marden’s family did. Some of 
them don’t have enough money to 
leave their own countries. Many had 
their money and property taken away 
from them. 

What can these refugees do? Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary of State 
Hull are trying to find an answer to 
this problem. Recently they sent an 
appeal to 29 countries, asking them to 
co-operate with the United States in 
finding a way to help refugees. Ger- 
many was the only important country 
that wasn’t asked to co-operate. Ger- 
many is guilty of the worst persecution 
of modern times. 

Our government wants to organize 
financial aid for persecuted people 
frem all nations, so that they can live 
at peace in democratic countries. 


CELEBRATIONS 


This is a month of historical celebra- 
tions. 

The two most important are Penn- 
sylvania’s Swedish celebration and the 
Northwest Territory celebration in 
Ohio. 

Pennsylvania is celebrating the 
300th anniversary of its settlement by 
colonists under the Swedish flag. Dela- 
ware and New Jersey are also joining 
in the celebration. A program of pag- 
eants, parades and dinners has been 
planned that will last until June. 

The celebration really began last 
November. At that time Governor 
Earle of Pennsylvania and members 
of the state’s Anniversary Commission 


went to Sweden. They were in Sweden 
on the 300th anniversary of the sailing 
of the Kalmar Nyckel and Fogel Grip, 
the two little ships which carried the 
first immigrants to New Sweden. 

The celebration will continue until 
late June. At that time a party headed 
by Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf and 
Crown Princess Louise of Sweden will 
come to the United States to return 
Governor Earle’s visit. 

A granite monument, a gift of the 
Swedish people to the United States, 
will be unveiled during the royal visit. 


s 


Northwest territory 
Marietta, Ohio, is the center for the 
Northwest Territory celebration. The 
event marks the founding of the first 
permanent settlement in the North- 
west Territory at Marietta in 1788. 

The celebration was opened by the 
“Pioneers.” This group of young men 
re-enacted the 1788 journey from New 
England which opened up the whole 
Northwest Territory for settlement. 
The 1938 “Pioneers” came with cattle, 
horses, covered wagons and equipment 
just as the real pioneers traveled. 

In July, a second celebration will be 
held at Marietta to mark the establish- 
ment of civil government in the Terri- 
tory in July, 1788. President Roosevelt 
expects to attend. 

AS oe 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
(Questions about Switzerland, page 15) 

1. (75% speak German; 20% French; 
4% Italian; and the remainder various dia- 
lects.) 

2. Cheese and chocolate. 

3. Refers to the works (movement) of 
Swiss watches which are famous for their 
accuracy and reliability. 

4. Matterhorn. 

5. Geneva. 
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EAGLE 


(Continued from page 10} 


ning off the ends of his fingers and 
falling to the ground. 

He attacked the eagle again, but al- 
ready the bird with its heavy wing- 
beats had cleared the ground; this time 
it took the lamb with it. Harry saw 
that it meant to fly, as it had flown 
yesterday, to an edge; and then out into 
the free air over the chasm, and over 
the valley far below. 

Harry gave chase, stumbling over 
the broken ground and between the 
boulders—striking at the eagle as he 
went, trying to beat it down before it 
could escape. The eagle was hampered 
by his attack; and suddenly it swooped 
on to a projection of rock and turned 
again to drive him off. Harry was now 
in a bad position. The eagle stood on a 
rock at the height of his own shoulders, 
with the lamb beside it. It struck at his 
chest with its talons, beating its wings 
as it did so. Harry felt clothes and 
flesh being torn; buffeting blows be- 
gan about his head; but he kept close 
to the eagle and struck at it again. He 
did not want simply to frighten it 
away, but to kill it. The eagle fought 
at first simply to drive Harry off; then, 
as he continued to attack, it became 
ferocious. 

Harry saw his only chance was to 
keep close to the eagle and beat it 
down; but already it was at the height 
of his face. It struck at him from above, 
driving its steel claws at him, beating 
its wings about him. He was dazed by 
the buffeting which went on and on all 
round him; then with an agonizing 
stab he felt the claws seize and pierce 
his shoulder and neck. He struck up- 
wards desperately and blindly. As the 
eagle drove its beak at his head, his 
stick just turred the blow aside. The 
beak struck a glancing blow off the 
stick, and tore away his eyebrow. 

Harry had forgotten now, that he was 
proving anything to his father; he was 
fighting for his eyes. Three times he 
fended off the hammer stroke of the 
beak, and at these close quarters the 
blows of his club found their mark. 
He caught the eagle’s head each time, 
and the bird was half stunned. 

Harry, reeling and staggering, felt 
the grip of the claws gradually loosen, 
and almost unbelievably the body of 
his enemy sagged, half fluttering to the 
ground. With a sudden spurt of new 
strength, Harry attacked, and rained 
blows on the bird’s skull. The eagle 
struggled, and he followed, beating it 
down among the rocks. At last the 
eagle’s movements stopped. He saw its 
skull was broken, and that it lay dead. 

He stood for many minutes panting 
and unmoving, filled with a tremen- 
dous excitement; then he sat on a 
boulder. The fight had taken him near 
a steep edge a long way from the body 
of Tassie. 

His wounds began to ache and burn. 
The sky and the horizon spun round 
him, but he forced himself to be firm 
and collected. After a while he stooped 
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down and hoisted the eagle on to his 
shoulder. The wings dropped loosely 
down in front and behind. He set off 
towards the farm. 


IV 


It was still the early part of the 
morning, but there was plenty of life 
in the farmyard as usual. Some cows 
were being driven out. One of the cart- 
horses was standing harnessed to a 
heavy wagon. Harry’s father was talk- 
ing to the carter and looking at the 
horse’s leg. 

When they saw Harry come towards 
them they waited, unmoving. They 
could hardly see at first who or what 
it was. Harry came up and dropped the 
bird at his father’s feet. His coat was 
gone. His shirt hung in bloodstained 
rags about him; one arm was caked in 
blood; his right eyebrow hung in a 
loose flap, with the blood still oozing 
stickily down his cheek. 

“Good God!” said Thorburn, catch- 
ing him by the arm as he reeled. 

He led the boy into the kitchen. 
There they sponged him with warm 
water. There was a deep long wound 
in his left forearm. His chest was criss- 
crossed with cuts. The flesh was torn 
away from his neck where the talons 
had sunk in. 

Presently the doctor came. Harry’s 
wounds began to hurt like fire, but he 
talked excitedly. He was happier than 
he had ever been in his life. Everybody 
on the farm came in to see him and to 
see the eagle’s body. 

All day his father hung about him, 
looking into the kitchen every half 
hour. He said very little, but asked 
Harry several times how he felt. “Are 
you aw reet?” he kept saying. Once 
he took a cup of tea from his wife and 
carried it across the kitchen in order 
to give it to Harry with his own hands. 

Later in the day old Michael came 
back, and Harry told him the whole 
story. Michael turned the bird over. 
He said it was an erne, a white-tailed 
sea eagle from the coast. He measured 
the wing span, and it was seven and a 
half feet. Michael had seen two or 
three when he was a boy—always near 
the coast—but this one, he said, was 
easily the largest. 

Three days later Mr. Thorburn took 
Harry, still stiff and bandaged, down 
to the village inn. There he set him 
before a blazing fire all the evening, 
and in the presence of men from every 
cottage and farm Thorburn praised his 
son. He made Harry tell the story of 
his fight to everyone. 

As he told it, Thorburn sat by him, 
hearing the story himself each time, 
making certain that Harry missed 
nothing about the struggle. Afterwards 
every man drank Harry’s health, and 
clapped Thorburn on the back and told 
him he ought to be proud of his son. 

Later, in the silent darkness, they 
walked back to the farm again. 

“Good night, Harry,” said his father 
at last, as he took him to his bedroom 
door. “Are you aw reet?” 

His father held the lamp up and 
looked into Harry’s face. 

“Aye,” said Harry, as he turned into 
his bedroom door, “I’m aw reet.” 
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SOME FUN 


A mermaid is a Icky gal; 
Her pleasures never pall. 

She never tries to wear a shoe 
About four sizes small. 


” 
Mother: Marilyn, were you a good 
little girl at church today? 
Marilyn: Yes, mother. A man of- 
fered me a big plate of money, and I 
said, “No, thank you.”—Sudbury Star. 


Nit: What goes 999 Klunk, 999 
Klunk, 999 Klunk? 

Wit: Search me. What? 

Nit: A centipede with a wooden leg. 
—Boy’s Life. 

7 

An American was touring Wales, and 
on entering a large hotel in one of the 
Welsh towns noticed word “tam htab” 
written on the mat. 


“Ah!” he said, “I suppose that is 
Welsh for Welcome?” 

“No, sir,” replied the doorman, “that’s 
the bath mat, upside down.” 


DEPARTMENT OF FAIR 
PLAY AND ACCURACY 


To THE Eprror oF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 


Our civics class thinks that Junior 
Scholastic is an excellent paper and 
that the articles contain first class in- 
formation 

BUT 


we think that two of the pictures you 
published have slurred our state. We 
found the first offense in the issue of 
Feb. 12. We discussed it but failed to 
do anything about it. Then when the 
second offense came in the March 19th 
issue, we arose in arms. 

We do have farm houses that are 
not attractive, but, after all, they are 
not any worse than those of other 
states. There are just as poor homes 
in every state in the Union, but Arkan- 
sas has been given bad publicity so 
long that many people believe that the 
majority of homes here are like the 
ones pictured and that all the people 
are poor and ignorant. 

We are sure that if your photograph- 
ers would scout around in other states 
(not mentioning any names) that they 
would find houses as bad, if not worse, 
than those you showed from Arkansas. 

Yours for more consideration of Ar- 
kansas, 

Bos LANE, 

9th Grade Civics Class, 

Fort Smith Jr. High. 
March 28, 1938. 


Editor’s Note: Bob Lane’s letter is one of 
sevéral sent Junior Scholastic by members 
of the Fort Smith Jr. High 9th Grade 
Civics Class. We will say that if these let- 
ters are typical of the intelligence and 
public spirit of 9th graders all over Arkan- 
sas, then the future of that state is cer- 
tainly in excellent hands. We completely 
agree with Bob Lane that every state in 
the Union has plenty of work to do to 
correct slum conditions, improve the 
standard of living of the pont, and educate 
the ignorant. As for slums, all we have to 
do is to walk a few block from our office 
in New York City to see sights that would 
turn any patriot’s stomach. We are sorry 
that Arkansas harpened to be the state 
which got double mention in Junior Scho- 
lastic’s sharecropper pictures. We did not 
single out Arkansas intentionally. 
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THE WORLD 
IN STAMPS 


By Ernest A. Kehr 


NE of the best-known stories in 

the world is the legend of Wil- 
liam Tell, hero of the Swiss war of 
liberation from Austria six hundred 
years ago. 

Was William Tell a real figure in 
history or a legendary character like 
Perseus and Siegfried? 

That William Tell actually did the 
brave deeds which are told of him has 
never been proven 
to the satisfaction 
of historians. But 
the William Tell 
story is so closely 
bound up with ac- 
counts of Switzer- 
land’s struggle for 
independence, that 
it has come to be 
accepted as an his- 
torical incident by 
the Swiss people. 

Swiss stamps for many years have 
paid honor to William Tell. The first 
stamp showing Tell himself was is- 
sued in 1914. It portrays the sturdy 
archer with grizzled beard and rugged 
features, with his trusty cross - bow 
slung over his shoulder. (See cut be- 
low.) This portrait was.taken from the 
statue of William Tell which stands in 
the village of Altdorf, where Tell lived 
in the thirteenth century. 

An earlier stamp (1907) pictured, 
not William Tell himself, but his young 
son who stood with steadiness and 
courage while his father shot an apple 
off his head. This design, still in use 
on Swiss stamps, shows the youngster 
standing beside the cross bow and 
holding in his hand the apple, pierced 
by an arrow. (See cut above.) 

You probably 
recall the episode 
of the shooting. 
The Austrian gov- 
ernor had ordered 
Tell’s arrest be- 
cause Tell had re- 
fused to salute the 
governor’s hat, 
which had been 
placed in the vil- 
lage square as a 
symbol of his au- 
thority over the Swiss people. 

When the governor, whose name was 
Gessler, learned that his prisoner was 
a famed marksman with bow and ar- 
row, he decided to put Tell to a real 
test. Tell is ordered to shoot an apple 
from his son’s head. He succeeds and 
then is asked by Gessler why he had 
a second arrow in his belt. 

“To kill you with, had I slain my 
son,” Tell replies. 

The governor, infuriated, orders Tell 
taken to a prison located across a 
nearby lake. The governor personally 
accompanies the prisoner. During the 
passage, a storm comes up, and Tell, 
on account of his great strength, is 
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Wm. Tell's Son 


Wm. Tell Himself 
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given the rudder, on his promise to 
land the boat safely. Tell steers the 
boat to a landing, springs ashore and 
shoots the governor with the remain- 
ing arrow, which the guards had neg- 
lected to take from him. 

The lake upon which the storm arose 
has been used for several Swiss stamps 
since 1915. Most albums and catalogs 
have labeled it “the Riitli,” so few col- 
lectors recognize it as 
the scene of this his- 
toric escape. 

Actually “The 
Riutli” is only a small 
meadow shown at the 
extreme right of the 
stamp, while the en- 
tire scene includes 
the Lake of the Four 
Forest Cantons, the 
Uri Range of the Alps 
and, in the distance, 
some of the higher Bernese Oberland 
peaks. (See cut.) 

Close examination of the original 
stamp reveals a small village, just be- 
low the white portion in the center of 
the picture. It was thence that Tell 
was taken prisoner. The exact spot 
where he jumped from the boat can 
be seen directly behind the shield and 
cross at the lower left corner. This is 
now enshrined in a tiny chapel known 
as “Tell’s Kapelle.” The forest into 
which the hero fled may be seen in the 
left portion of the vignette. 

Though ordinarily this is a peaceful 
mountain recort not very far from Lu- 





Lake Where the Storm Occurred 


cern, the Vierwaldstadtersee, as this 
lake is called by the Swiss, can be 
transformed into turbulently stormy 
waters in only a few moments by a 
shift in the wind. The writer experi- 
enced this only a few years ago. One 
minute the sun was shining and the 
lake was like a mirror; the next 
brought storm clouds and a gale that 
lashed the water into a seething mass 
of destruction. 

After making his 
escape upon killing 
the governor, Wil- 
liam Tell returns to 
his people and stirs 
them up to revolt 
against the Austrian 
authorities. Tell and 
his followers are vic- 
torious, and they de- 
clare the indepen- 
dence of Switzerland. 

Perhaps the story of William Tell 
will lead your class to a further study 
of Switzerland, and the part that coun- 
try plays today as a neutral] in Euro- 
pean affairs. 

1. Do you know what languages the 
Swiss people speak? (Answers on p. 13, 
but don’t look now.) 


2. What Swiss foods are world 
famous? 
3. What does the phrase “Swiss 


movement” mean? 


4. Can you name the most famous 
mountain peak of the Swiss Alps? 

5. Where does the League of Nations 
have its headquarters? 








LESSONS IN DIVING: NO. 6 


Here is the sixth in the series of ten formal dives which will be shown 
in Junior Scholastic. Clip out and paste them in your sports scrapbook. 
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SOMERSAULT 
RUNNING 


Wasn’t it a thrill when 
you succeeded in doing 
your first somersault? P 
haps you did it on the nice 
soft grass, or on a mat in 
the gym at school. Well, a 
still greater somersault 
thrill awaits you when, 
and if, you advance to the 
somersault class in diving. 

One of the easiest of the 
somersault dives is the 1% 
Forward Somersault, pic- | 
tured here. It is easy only 
in comparison with such 


somersaults as the For- 
ward Double, Forward |; 
Two-and-a-half, Forward | 


Tripleand Forward Three- 
and-a-half. 


No boy or girl should at- | ‘| 
tempt any of these diving 
somersaults untilheorshe , . 4 
has mastered the easier 


dives. 

The 1% Forward Somersault may be 
performed with either the tuck (as in the 
illustration—body in a ball) or the pike 
(body bent, jack-knife fashion). The 1% 
Fo. ward Somersault differs from the Plain 
Forward Somersault in that the One-and- 





} | 
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Frederick A. Spongberg 


a-half calls for a head entry (as the illus- 
tration shows), while the Plain Forward 
calls for a feet-first entry. The tuck for 
the 1% Forward Somersault must be held 
a little longer than in the Forward Somer- 
sault, in order to get a clean head entry. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 
The Weekly Puzzle Page 


Edited by EUGENE SHEFFER 





ALONG MAIN STREET 


ESPITE the fact that it is raining and not many persons are stirring along 
Main Street, a careful observer would notice many things, even though, 

like you, he were a stranger in town. Study the picture of Main Street at the 
top of the page for three minutes and then, without looking at the picture 
again, answer the following nine questions. We suggest that you cover up 
the picture with a piece of paper. When you have answered all the questions 
correctly, the initials will spell out a word that is much used in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Remember, look at the picture 3 minutes, then cover it up. 





























LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 
The merchant BUYS HIS WORDS 


as follows— 


2ZQOHOZMA> 
Tan PP 


The DOU 
up this way 


1. 


2. 


What is sold in the store at the corner of Main and York 
Streets? 


What is the shape of the big watch on top of the jewelry 
store? 


. Toward what is the solitary man on the street going? 

. What kind of shop is the woman in the picture entering? 
. What is the man holding in his left hand? 

. What time is it? 


. A wooden image of what is in front of the store at the 


corner of Main and York Streets? 


. How many stories high is the hotel on Main Street? 


. How much silk can be purchased for 98 cents in the 


“Milady Shoppe”? 





The WORD HUNT reveals INFORMAL- 
ITY and CONSPICUOUS. 


The full-fashioned SPRING STYLE IN 


CROSSWORDS— 
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PRESIDENTIAL 
FAMILIES 
(Diagram below) 


INCE this is a family issue, we want 
S to offer you a real family puzzle. 
Three American families have had the 
distinction of contributing more than 
one member each to the Presidency of 
the United States. The six men who 
have had the honor of representing 
these families in the White House are 
named in this puzzle. In the frame of 
squares below, if you draw a continu-~ 
ous line through the letters of these 
presidents’ names, you will make a 
symmetrical design. You can draw your 
line from square to square in any di- 
rection, but only when one square 
touches another. Of course no square 
is passed through twice. 

Start with the letter J (marked with 
a star) and see if you can spell out the 
full name of the first of these six presi- 
dents. A period after a letter means 
that it is the last letter of a name. The 
letter T (marked with two stars) is 
the last letter of the sixth name, and 
when you have reached it, you will 
have completed tracing the design. 
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CLEAR IT UP! 


The sentence we give below could 
well serve as the slogan for any com- 
munity. However if you take one letter 
from each of the words in the sentence, 
you will (if you pick the right letters) 

et a five-letter word representing a 
ousing condition which any city or 
town should try hard to avoid. 


SEE ALL OUR MODEL HOMES 





